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creed. The new interest in nature that
came with the growth of scientific knowledge
took the form of admiration and gratitude.
God's work was obviously good ; men were
optimists, and they would imitate Him by
being benevolent. The Roman Church, in
fact, had anticipated in practice the rest of
Western Christendom in this respect; already
in the first half of the seventeenth century its
memorable works of charity had been organ-
ized. But in England benevolence was tend-
ing actually to supersede doctrine. This was
especially the case with the Presbyterians,
in whose eyes the Fatherhood of God came to
seem contradictory to Trinitarian doctrine.
They turned by a slow process to dogmatic
Unitarianism. There was the same trend
within the national Church, some of whose
leading thinkers, such as Whiston, the Cam-
bridge Professor, and Clarke, Rector of St.
James, Piccadilly, taught a practically Uni-
tarian doctrine. But this line of thought
was carried to an extremity by the Deists.
Reason and conscience are Divine gifts;
God is good, and therefore His gifts are
adequate for all our needs. It is presumptu-
ous to think that more evidences of His nature
and goodness are needed. Christianity is
as old as creation, and everything in it that